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ditures," and "Summary and Conclusion." Chaps, ii-viii present in Tables 
I-XCVI rather exhaustive data on their respective topics. The discussion 
and interpretation of these materials will be helpful to teachers and school 
officials. 

The conclusions reached concerning consolidated schools will command 
attention since they rest upon well-established facts, rather than upon general 
assertions. The book should prove suggestive and helpful to those engaged 
in administering public education. Notwithstanding the absence of a bibli- 
ography and an index (which is regrettable) it will also supply in compact and 
accessible form valuable data for such courses in school supervision and admin- 
istration as are usually given in normal schools, colleges, and universities. 

W. H. Sanders 
La Crosse Normal School 



A History of American Literature since iSyo. By Feed Lewis Pattee. 
New York: Century, 1915. 8vo, pp. 449. $2.00. 

It is a very pleasant, if difficult, task to which Professor Pattee set him- 
self in this volume ; and the work is pleasantly done, and done with enthusiasm. 
The author is working in new soil; for he is the first to attempt to block out 
this the most recent period of our literature. The volume contains a wealth 
of facts which seem to be accurately stated. It is this assemblage of number- 
less facts, biographical and bibliographical, between two covers that will make 
the book of great usefulness. The critical side of the work is less commendable. 

What Professor Pattee desires to do is to interpret for us the spirit from 
which the poetry, prose fiction, and miscellaneous prose of the period were 
articulated. He is interested in national rather than literary ideals. Although 
his enthusiasm for his field leads him to say that "never before has there been 
so high an average of literary workmanship " (p. 24), most critics of the period 
will probably sympathize with his apparent opinion that the writing under 
consideration is more interesting as a comment on life than it is as art. Hence 
the special aim of the volume is pleasing. But it is also dangerous; and it is 
especially so if the critic wishing to interpret writers almost of his own gen- 
eration approaches his task with enthusiasm. 

Of Professor Pattee's glowing fondness for the period there can be no 
doubt. He says: "The decade from 1868 is in every respect the most vital 
and significant one in the history of America" (p. 19). The Centennial of 
1876 furnished Bayard Taylor "subject and occasion .... worthy of a 
Milton" (p. 120). This is giving Grant's administration "a clean bill" with 
a vengeance. The same uncritical spirit causes a curt dismissal of Edmund 
Gosse's opinion that the period was deficient in poetry (p. 34s), though Pro- 
fessor Pattee fails to make his poets seem very impressive. He writes with 
most gusto when celebrating the period as one of revolt from books and old- 
world culture, as one of enthusiasm for things concerning the common people. 
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He calls the period the National Period, but just how widespread a sense of 
nationality he makes evident in our literature of the time will doubtless be 
a matter of opinion. Some aspects make one wonder if "Regional Period" 
would not be a juster label. It is difficult to see how Professor Pattee's inter- 
pretation of the national tastes can meet with general commendation, except 
among such as allow patriotism to silence the critical faculties. Doubtless 
Lowell, Thoreau, Walt Whitman, and Mark Twain may be regarded as the 
great names of the generation. It is significant that while Lowell's greatest 
work admittedly belongs in the period, he is shelved along with the earlier New 
England Period, and his place among Professor Pattee's four "prophets" of 
the National Period is awarded to Joaquin Miller — a decided change! But in 
interpreting the poetry of the period, while praising Whitman and Miller, it is 
necessary to recognize that contrasting with these two there are dozens of 
"parlor poets"; and especially to recognize that these inferior dozens are fully 
as typical as the barbaric two. It is right to glow over the achievements of the 
nation during the period, but truth demands also (if we would interpret the 
spirit of the time) a recognition that the period was one of relative quiescence 
n the face of gross political and economic abuse. Amidst the praise of the 
period's vigor, genuineness, and reality, one wishes for a consciousness of the 
fact that the men lacked intellectual substance : with the exception of Lowell 
they didn't think enough — they observed and enjoyed. In a word, one objects 
because Professor Pattee never seems to feel that perhaps the real opportunity 
in 1876 was for the satiric, not the epic, muse. It is notable that at times 
Lowell, Bret Harte, and Mark Twain had this feeling. 

Professor Pattee's aesthetic principles seem very conservative, though he 
perhaps imagines them "advanced." He thinks the poet properly a "prophet"; 
certainly a man with a "message" for his own generation. Keats and "mere 
sensuous beauty" come in for repeated dispraise: with the exception of some 
hints from Coleridge, "Keats never got nearer his own century than Milton's 

day His women are Greek goddesses: nothing more" (p. 119). Close 

your Keats; open your Joaquin Miller! Among other surprising dicta is the 
statement (p. 196) that subjectivity is "an element that is distinctly classical." 
Of late years this classical-romantic business has got sadly tangled. A per- 
plexing air of progress also hovers about the "henceforth" of the following: 
"Poetry henceforth must be more than mere beauty for beauty's sake: it 
must have a message; it must come burning from a man's soul; it must thrill 
with human life" (p. 152). 

After this one may expect Professor Pattee's treatment of the literary 
critics of his period to be interesting. Mr. Paul Elmer More gets three pages 
of commendation: he is "an official critic" for the nation apparently. It is 
strange to think of him as "official critic" for the period of Whitman, Clemens, 
and Miller. But — waiving his right to a place in this period — since his work 
is a direct deprecation of the spirit of Professor Pattee's book, why commend 
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so academic a spirit ? One imagines Mr. More might let his poets read the 
classics. Professor Pattee exclaims: "Why dawdle over Theocritus when 
the fields are newly green and youth is calling ?" Burroughs (who satisfies the 
formula for the period better, it would seem, than Mr. More) is praised as a 
"dominating figure" among critics. He "is always simple and direct" (p. 
153). Certainly his volume on Whitman may be called "simple and direct" 
if one cares nothing for meanings of words — not otherwise. 

But when it comes to interpretation of the authors for whom Professor 
Pattee has an understanding taste, his comment becomes just and illuminating. 
Among the accounts of major personages those of Thoreau, Whitman, and 
Bret Harte are highly satisfactory. The emphasis on Mark Twain's literary 
honesty is somewhat overdone: he was certainly a caricaturist. As such he 
deserves all the praise he gets. One dislikes to see exaltation of Joaquin 
Miller when so fine a spirit as Lanier is coolly treated; but that is a part of the 
formula. So also is the exaggerated praise of the "Pike County Ballads"; 
it is positively indecent to see these slight poems getting credit (p. 86) which 
belongs to Lowell's robuster "Biglow Papers." This is one of many grievances 
Lowell might have against the book. After the "Biglow Papers," the "Com- 
memoration Ode," and some valuable Reconstruction essays, besides an early 
career as an Abolitionist, he would hardly expect to read of himself a statement 
such as appears on p. 20: "Lowell, so much of whose early heart and soul had 
been given to Europe, discovered America in this same Centennial year." It 
happened in Cincinnati, it seems; and it consisted in a few remarks about the 
West. Our boasted "nationality" frequently falls into flat geography: it 
unconsciously becomes sectional, but in new ways. 

Professor Pattee's style is readable, though not always concise or careful. 
One is pained by such misspellings as "Acadia" (for "Arcadia," twice on 
p. 120), "Porphero" (p. 128), and "Chaterhoochee" (p. 288). His is diffuse 
and excursive not infrequently. Of course a complicated period like the one 
under consideration does not outline itself easily; but faults of outlining 
abound. The first chapter is poorly constructed, and a perusal of the chapters 
dealing with fiction fails to give a very coherent view of just what went on 
during the period. A most annoying fault is the lapsing into rhetorical expres- 
sions that convey a tenuous meaning clumsily. The reviewer, who has never 
been more than a visitor at Harvard, presents the following as a specimen: 
"Emerson was the clarion voice of Harvard; Whitman was the voice of the 
great movement that so soon was to take away the scepter from Harvard and 
transfer it upon [sic!] the strong new learning of the West" (p. 177). 

George W. Sherburn 
University of Chicago 



